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GIFTS FROM KASHAN TO CAIRO 


CHARLES GRANT ELLIS 


This note should culminate a discussion pro- 
voked by one small fragment of an Ottoman 
carpet in the Textile Museum’s collections by 
providing a sketch reconstruction of the original 
carpet in full, together with the reconstruction 
of a similar rug from a fragment preserved in 
a museum in Germany. These two seem to be 
the sole survivors of what must have been an 
important class of Cairene palace carpets. From 
close examination of their reconstituted designs, 
influences from Kashan, famed weaving center 
of Central Persia, become increasingly ap- 
parent. 

In “Cairene Rugs and Others Technically 
Related”, on page 51 Professor Kiihnel has 
dealt with Textile Museum R 7.19, “Frag- 
ment of a Rug with Medallions” (Fig. 1, Pl. 


~ II). This fragment was of quite good size, 


measuring 102 by 44 cm., or somewhat over 17 
inches in width. As the normal three elements 
of a border could be seen along one side of it, 
it was perfectly natural for him to assume that 
the balance of the piece would have formed 
part of the original field. He must have felt 
reinforced in this opinion by the fact that the 
very similar fragment in somewhat longer 
format, in the Museum of Islamic Art at Cairo, 
which he was able to introduce for comparison 
(Fig. 2, Pl. IL), presented the same combi- 
nation in precisely the same width ratio. How- 
ever, as soon as he started to explain the lay- 
out of this field, he must have found himself 
promptly in difficulties, for no other carpet was 
known with medallions that finished off at top 
or side in quite the way that they did in this 
one, right against the edge of the border. He 
concluded that the pattern was “exceptional”; 
that the arrangement “suggests a repetition of 
ovals” (in which he has turned out to have 
been absolutely correct as regards the original 
field); and he adduced, as comparisons, the 
Graf Paar carpet” and a former Blumenthal 
rug (Fig. 3, Pl. 1),* both of which have fields 
with repeats of circular medallions of two pat- 
terns which alternate, row by row, down the 
length of the carpet, against a background of 
an allover floral pattern. 
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In reviewing “Cairene Rugs” for “Oriens,” * 
Kurt Erdmann could add two further examples 
of Ottoman medallion repeat patterns, illustrat- 
ing one of them, again from the George 
Blumenthal Collection (Fig. 4, Pl. I).° The 
medallions here are octagonal oblongs with 
sides finely lobed and slightly curving; the 
floral background forms S-shaped coils which 
pass beneath the medallions; the guard stripes 
repeat a Mamluk pattern. (The same Mamluk 
guards and the same medallion outline will, 
incidentally, be found in yet another Blumen- 
thal rug illustrated by Erdmann.) ° The other 
was a carpet which had been sold at auction in 
Germany in 1932.‘ Then, turning back to the 
Textile Museum fragment, Professor Erdmann 
could raise the question of whether this had 
not, all of it in fact, once been border, for he 
could present two quite well-known museum 
pieces whose borders shared, between them, all 
of the design elements shown by Textile Mu- 
seum R 7.19 and its companion piece in Cairo. 
The first of these, Victoria and Albert Museum 
1-1888 (Fig. 5, Pl. Il), supplied the broad and 
one narrow stripe of Kithnel’s “border.” 200 
by 213 cm. in size, it had, as Erdmann pointed 
out, been cut across in the center of its field, 
“with the loss of only a few cm.”, as indicated 
by the “intact rug with the same layout in the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs at Paris.” This second 
rug, their #421 (Fig. 6, Pl. IL), provided the 
other narrow “border stripe’, together with the 
balance of the patterning which we see in the 
Textile Museum fragment, as a border around 
a field which, as in the rug in London, showed 
one central oval medallion with small fleur-de- 
lis pendants, together with a quarter of a 
similar medallion repeated in each corner and 
a series of odd secondary forms placed between 
them, which could be resolved into rather 
elaborate small quatrefoils with curious claw- 
like processes protruding between their lobes. 
All of this lay in contrast upon a ground of 
spiral vines bearing sweeping, feathery lancet 
leaves and varied blossoms. In addition to these 
two larger pieces, he could suggest other frag- 
ments with the same design in the Kestner- 
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Fig. 4 The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Fig. 14 Robert Lehman Collection, New York. 
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Fig. 3 The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
41.190.257 


Museum at Hanover and in Graz. 

This new information represented a great 
step torward in our knowledge, but several very 
prickly problems remained. To begin with, 
close study of enlarged photographs ot the rugs 
in Paris and London revealed that neither of 
them could conceivably be considered intact, 
inasmuch as the field alone of the former is 
made up of at least seven separate fragments 
pieced together; that of the latter contains at 
least six; the sides of both fields show ample 
evidence of shaving and paring to right and 
left. It became quite apparent from this that 
no portion of either border retained its original 
position, but that they had all been “tacked” 
into place by a process of cutting and fitting. 

Secondly, the border of the rug in Paris, with 
its single narrow guard (or even with that of 
the London rug added to it), its arabesque half- 
medallions of peculiar shape and its lopped-off 
floral stems, had an imbalance and a lack of 
finish that seemed most improbable in a border 
meant to accompany a field designed with such 
care and refinement as were these. 

Thirdly, only one side of the Paris rug dis- 
played a border which could possibly be con- 
tinuous with the fragments in Washington and 
Cairo. The other three sides had a different 
design, superficially similar in effect, but really 
in no way identical. However, once one were 
to admit that the borders could not be in their 
original positions and were to assume them free 
from the rug and from each other, the odd side 
could be combined with any one of the other 
three to form a satisfactory, if somewhat novel, 
border stripe, except that between these surviv- 
ing strips there must have once been a portion 
of the design, of unknown width, which no 
longer existed in either carpet. 

This new border, seen as a whole, proved 
quite similar to a well-known Ottoman border 
design, found in various formulations elsewhere 
(Fig. 7, Pl. Il),° in which a palmette with 
spreading side lobes, looking somewhat like a 
broad fleur-de-lis, alternates with a spray of 
those blossoms usual to Ottoman faience, 
grouped about a comparatively slender second- 
ary floral feature. Yet the palmettes here have 
had a rather different and more elaborate out- 
line and the arabesques which appear upon 
them have here been airier and more complex. 

With a second side section once added to the 
principal border stripe, of course it was so much 
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easier to revert to the normal border composi- 
tion, complete with main stripe, two guard 
stripes and tour guard bands to accompany 
these. All would be needed, for our full border 
was no longer the 49 cm. that had been care- 
fully computed for it, but a good meter, give or 
take a tew cm., in breadth. One could no longer 
think in terms of six-foot rugs. It had now be- 
come clear that our carpet had grown again, 
and was much, much larger. 

The problems by now were a small one and 
a very large one. The first: what had the strip 
in the center of the main border stripe been 
like? The second: what had the carpet as a 
whole been like? Did more of it survive any- 
where? How big had it actually been? What 
had been its general effect? 

However, at least one previous student had 
been in position to deal with this matter, at 
least to a degree. A. F. Kendrick, writing of 
1-1888 (Fig. 5, Pl. IL) in “Guide to the Collec- 
tion of Carpets” for the Victoria and Albert 
Museum,” said, “The carpet is incomplete and 
must originally have been much larger.” Then 
in “Fine Carpets in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum’” he wrote, concerning the same rug: 
“The carpet is not in its original state, but has 
been cut down from a larger one, to which two 
smaller fragments in the Museum no doubt 
also belonged.” 

The present Keeper of the Department of 
Textiles there, G. F. Wingfield Digby, has re- 
gretfully reported that one of these fragments, 
336-1892, was “destroyed during the war 
years.” However, he could provide the inven- 
tory description: “A series of fragments, woven 
with a large ogee-shaped compartment with 
lobed outline, containing a geometrical device 
of stems, leaves and flowers on a lightish blue 
and brown ground; this compartment rests on 
a red ground further decorated with foliated 
scrolls in colours. Round the whole is a red 
fringe. Length 6’. Width 3’4”.” The other 
piece, 337-1892, had never been photographed, 
but Mr. Digby has most kindly had this lack 
supplied for us (Fig. 8, Pl. III). Here we seem 
to have at least 21 different bits which have 
been sewn together to form a vaguely coherent 
design. We can only conjecture what border 
elements may have been lost with 336-1892. 
In the survivor, nevertheless, in opposite 
corners, we distinguish two narrow strips which 
have been taken from the very section that we 
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Fig. 1 Textile Museum Collection. R7.19 
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Fig. 5 Victoria and Albert Museum, London. Fig. 6 Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris. No. 421 
1-1888 


Fig. 7 Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 1372-1901. A SIMILAR OTTOMAN BORDER DESIGN 


PLDI and IIl_ RECONSTRUCTING AN OTTOMAN CARPET BORDER FROM FRAGMENTS IN MANY PLACES 
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Fig. 11 Nationalmuseum, Stockholm. N.M. 1244/1855 


Fig. 9 The original border as reconstructed by Charles Grant Ellis 
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Fig. 16 A Kashan animal carpet. Musée Historique des Tissus, Lyons 


THE OVAL MEDALLION REPEAT PATTERN IN EGYPT AND IN PERSIA 
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are seeking. Portions of the same design 
register, they can be combined to give a good 
idea of what it has been. 

Again, it will be noted that the fragments in 
Washington (Fig. 1, Pl. Il) and in Cairo (Fig. 
2, Pl. 11) show rather more of the principal 
stripe than does the similar side of the com- 
pound fragment in Paris (Fig. 6, Pl. IL). So, 
if we add together the design elements of the 
Washington fragment, those of any one of the 
three like sides of the Paris fragment, and the 
two small bits from the corners of Victoria and 
Albert Museum 337-1892, filling out the com- 
plete quota of guards, we can make a very 
reasonable reconstruction, we feel, of a typical 
run of the original border, with very little left 
to the imagination of the draftsman (Fig. 9, 
Pl. Il). 

Furthermore, there was yet another fragment 
which had been published many years ago by 
Martin’* as in the Ethnographic Museum 
at Stockholm. It did not prove to be there, but 
in the Nationalmuseum, NM 154/1899, and 
our illustration (Fig. 10, Pl. VI) is by courtesy 
of Dag Widmar, Curator there. Now, as this 
article takes form, in a group of mixed rug 
photographs received from the Nationalmuseum 
there come two small fragments, NM 1244/- 
1885 (Fig. 11, Pl. Il), evidently bits of guard 
stripe from the same series. These Swedish 
fragments apparently give a good indication of 
what the carpet had come to be before the 
process of piecing and fitting began. 

If one could take the various field fragments 
which we have listed and break down their 
medallions into all of their constituent bits and 
pieces, it would still test both eye and imagina- 
tion to determine how many original medal- 
lions were represented in part in this congeries. 
The same could be said of the ground’s spiral 
vinework. Surely the original field pattern had 
been a simple extension of the portion that 
occurs in the present field of the rug in Paris 
(Fig. 6, Pl. Il) or the larger of the fragments 
in London (Fig. 5, Pl. Il). There has simply 
been a repeat, textile-fashion, of the oval 
medallions in staggered rows down the length 
of the field, the only variation being a counter- 
change of color, those of one row having blue 
quatrefoils upon a medallion of yellow; the 
other, yellow upon blue. (In the London rug 
two lateral demi-ovals seem to have been joined 
to make a centerpiece, resulting in a changed 
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color scheme.) 

A six-foot field with three-foot borders would 
have been out of the question. If the field be- 
comes two panels wide, the proportion falls 
into place. lf one were to assume three panels 
in width, that would be some 18 feet of field, 
or 24 feet of rug, which would seem excessive 
(even if it is true that such late Ottoman car- 
pets as that in the Vienna Museum ** may show 
very narrow borders in relation to the rug 
breadth). When we recover the original pro- 
portions of a field panel, according to the Paris 
rug, whose field had been one panel, trimmed 
down, this was essentially a square. As in 
Victoria and Albert Museum 1-1888, however, 
one half of the panel, taken longitudinally, is 
somewhat shorter than the other, it suggests 
that, as we have found in analyzing the Gobelins 
fragment for the recent [Vth Congress of 
Iranian Art and on various other occasions, the 
master weaver has chosen to vary the measures 
of his cartoon and thus avoid a mechanical 
effect. A field three panels in length, by trial, 
provides a ratio of length to breadth too small 
to be acceptable in a carpet of this size, granting 
the Cairene fondness for “Chinese” proportions. 
Four panels, for a total carpet length of approxi- 
mately 30 feet or 5 meters, to 18 feet or 3 
meters of width, seems much more suitable 
(Fig. 12, Pl. IV). What a splendid palace 
carpet such dimensions make it! The Textile 
Museum fragment, too, has a solidity that would 
accord well with such service. The carpet 
would have compared with the Ardebil Carpet 
in size, and the Anhalt Carpet would have 
looked slim beside it. 

If we choose to believe that the cartoons for 
Ottoman carpets took form upon the drafting 
table of some many-skilled court designer in 
Istanbul or in Edirne, as has seriously been sug- 
gested, it will be enough to note that lobed 
pointed ovals, a similar array of small palmettes 
and rosettes with sweeping lancet leaves, to say 
nothing of the border bouquets of wild tulips, 
parrot tulips, hyacinths and pinks, will be found 
time and again gracing the ceramic products of 
Isnik and Kiitahya. 

If, on the other hand, we elect to think that 
the designing of fine carpets, as a normal craft 
function, would be the province of the master 
carpet weaver and would have been performed 
on the spot in Ottoman Cairo just as in Herat, 
Lahore or Kuba, we will look among carpets for 
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our parallels. 

In the Victoria and Albert, again, we will 
find a carpet (Fig. 13, Pl. 1) ** in which there 
is a textile repeat of lobed pointed ovals in 
staggered rows. This happens to be a variety 
of vase rug, ascribed to Kirman, with a double 
lattice system running through the medallions, 
which vary widely in coloring. Essentially, it 
offers a medallion system superimposed upon a 
rather typical vase rug scheme. A 37-foot Herat 
carpet (Fig. 14, Pl. 1), which passed some years 
ago from the Nicholas Brady Collection into 
that of Robert Lehman, shows a series of huge 
lobed, pointed oval medallions, some adorned 
with arabesques, again in staggered rows, with a 
sort of cabbage-head palmette in the borders. 
The background décor of rosette, palmette and 
lancet leaf may remind us of our Ottoman 
carpet, but the scrolling vines are poorly 
handled here, the carpet being a late one. 

These are, after all, exceptional designs for 
our knowledge of Kirman and Herat, but they 
indicate that such schemes at times received 
attention there. However, in another center to 
which several groups of 16th and 17th century 
rugs have been ascribed the pointed oval with 
scalloped outline has been a particular favorite 
both in these carpets and in its known other 
weavings—Kashan. Of course we will not find 
parallel layouts now among those rugs with 
silken pile, for we know but a single example 
with the pointed oval, in the centerpiece of the 
rug given by Baroness Clarice de Rothschild to 
the Museum in Vienna’* not so long ago. 
Among the silken kilims, however, this form 
of medallion is a standard feature. We will find 
it in the carpets of the “Padishah” series in the 
Textile Museum (Fig. 15, Pl. VI),*° the Berlin 
Museen *° and the National Museum in Copen- 
hagen;** in the Robert Woods Bliss rug; ** 
that in the Louvre; *® the “hunting kilim” in 
the Residenz-Museum, Munich; *° in the Metro- 
politan Museum ~’ and elsewhere. 

Even more to the point, among the “San- 
guszko group” of woolen rugs” for which 
Erdmann’s attribution to Kashan seems very 
reasonable, we will find an animal rug with 
human figures in the Musée des Tissus in Lyons 
(Fig. 16, Pl. IV), in which the field layout 
could scarcely be closer to that of the Ottoman 
carpet which is our subject. Row after staggered 
row, the pointed ovals march down the carpet’s 
length. Working as he would have been at 
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twice the scale of the Persian piece, what a 
temptation it is to visualize the designer in 
Cairo with a rug of this very type spread out 
before him, translating its abhorrent animate 
human forms into arabesques; its scampering 
beasts into floral, scrolling vinework; the animal 
combats which provide its secondary accents 
into tiny, sharp-clawed quatrefoils. His border, 
nevertheless, does not repeat the flowing 
S-shapes of the animal rug, but harks back to 
an older (?) model which survives for us too, 
as it happens, in the small silk rug C-331 from 
the Widener Collection in the National Gallery 
of Art (Fig. 17, Pl. VIIL). If this model be 
translated into the Ottoman vernacular, bor- 
rowed from the ceramics, to what degree would 
the result be apt to differ from that of our re- 
constituted Ottoman subject (Fig. 9, Pl. III) ? 

On the other hand, the interplay of pointed 
oval medallion of the field with cabbage-head 
or artichoke-shaped palmette in the border, 
which we have brought back to life in this 
Cairene carpet (Fig. 12, Pl. IV) (or carpets, 
for these fragments may well have come from 
more than one), had been taken up, oddly 
enough, by one of those secondary shops which 
apparently continued designing in the Mamluk 
manner, but with little grace, for some time 
after the Ottoman design methods were intro- 
duced in the major Egyptian manufactories. 
Another Textile Museum fragmentary carpet, 
R 7.4 (Fig. 18, Pl. V), amid varied ornament 
quite closely Mamluk, displays a somewhat 
ungainly large rectangle, whose most prominent 
decoration is a long row of palmettes of these 
two shapes, placed alternately and differing in 
color, their small size offering a limited outline 
and rudimentary ornamentation that help to 
disguise their origin. On the basis of these 
alternated Ottoman features, poorly copied as 
they are, R 7.4 must be identified as one of 
those transitional pieces whose scant represen- 
tation in the Textile Museum’s Cairene collec- 
tion has been deplored. 

We must not forget that in his review Pro- 
fessor Erdmann also mentioned fragments in 
Hanover and in Graz. As to the latter, the best 
efforts of Dr. Gertrud Smola of the Joanneum 
there and of Dr. Georg Wolfbauer, its former 
director, have not availed to locate this privately 
owned specimen for comparison. 

The Kestner-Museum fragment in Hanover, 
No. 14, nevertheless, Erdmann could, with 
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Fig. 18 Ottoman details inserted in a Mamluk design. Textile Museum Collection. R7.4 


much difficulty, resurrect and photograph (Fig. 
19, Pl. VI) and its design, though more like 
that of the composite carpet with which we 
have been dealing than like that of any other 
Ottoman carpet, still differs decidedly. Here we 
have a piece that fairly lends itself to recon- 
struction, for making the field width two panels 
and the field length the same results in a char- 
acteristic ratio of length to breadth to border 
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width, and the spacing of the palmettes of the 
border suggests the fragment’s original position 
near one corner (Fig. 20, Pl. VI). This carpet, 
however, has been much smaller than the first 
one: about 420 by 250 cm. (13’9” by 8’2”)— 
close to the dimensions of the animal rug at 
Lyons. 

The field layout of this rug proves to be much 
like that of our previous reconstruction (Fig. 
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12, Pl. IV) upon a more elongated and hence 
a simpler plan, but two important elements 
have been added. Upon the longitudinal axes 
of the medallions, out beyond the pendants, 
appear curious palmettes which spread out over 
the red ground into a dark, ragged, feathery 
fringe. Only one of these palmettes survives in 
full in the Hanover fragment, but there are 
two others which have been halved by the side 
border. 

In what other class of carpet will we find this 
form of decoration? We will find it in the same 
series of flat-woven silk carpets which has been 
assigned to Kashan, and we will find it used to 
provide the very same accent in the carpet's 
patterning. We will find it in the rugs of the 
“Padishah” series (Fig. 15, Pl. VI); in that of 
the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery in 
Kansas City;~* in the Residenz-Museum in 
Munich (Fig. 21, Pl. VII).*’ Placed trans- 
versely, we will find similar palmettes in two 
more silk kilims in the Metropolitan Museum *° 
and they appear again in the side borders of the 
rug at Munich which bears the Wasa coat of 
arms."° 

Connecting the fringed palmettes of one row 
of medallions (in blue-green) with those of the 
next (in yellow), moreover, are slender vines 
in part concealed behind Jarge rosettes with 
eight bold, light-colored petals, from each of 
which sweep two lancet leaves and an array of 
vinework. The rosettes and the lancet leaves 
were present in our first carpet, but their com- 
bination with a vine in this way is new to us in 
a repeat-patterned carpet. Yet in fields with a 
single central medallion it has been notably 
characteristic of the small silk pile rugs which 
most of us now accept freely as from Kashan— 
in what one might call the “Kashan coronal.” 
As a heavy band, this coronal has frequently 
been illustrated in one of the Altman rugs at 
the Metropolitan (Fig. 22, P]. VUI) and in a 
rug from a companion, but different, cartoon in 
the Bavarian National Museum at Munich 
(Fig. 23, Pl. VIII) as well as in a “Polonaise” 
rug in the Treasury of St. Mark’s in Venice.** 
Kiihnel has indicated a possible fourth example 
in the Museum at Coimbra, in Portugal.*® 
Diminished to a wiry vine, it connects a series 
of cartouches in the Widener rug (Fig. 17, 
Pl. VIII), or palmettes in the Moffat rug at the 
Metropolitan (Fig. 24, Pl. VIII) and in a silk 
kilim there.*’ In other carpets of this group, 
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such as the small rug in Vienna" and one at 


Amsterdam, *” one can sense the presence of 
such a coronal, although it is not actually visi- 
ble, through the position of cartouches or of 
palmettes. Then too the Altman and Munich 
rugs have octofoiled cartouches lying upon their 
coronal bands with at least a surface similarity 
to the eight-petaled rosettes of the Hanover 
fragment. 

If this form of coronal, which perhaps was 
developed first in rugs with single-panel fields 
(i.e. centralized compositions), were transferred 
to a multiple-panel field (a repeat pattern, as in 
both of the Ottoman pieces now under study), 
it would yield a layout much as we see it in the 
reconstruction (Fig. 20, Pl. VI). If the half- 
palmettes at the side of the panel were placed 
in contact, as in the Munich rug (Fig. 23, Pl. 
VIII), the coronal could continue around each 
panel. If they were not, as in the Moffat rug 
(Fig. 24, Pl. VII), it could not do so. In the 
reconstructed rug it could not. 

For the form of arabesque that lies within 
each oval medallion of the Hanover carpet 
(Fig. 19, Pl. VI), as also in those of our 
previous reconstruction (Fig. 12, Pl. IV), we 
will find parallels in the cornerpieces of a silk 
kilim in the Residenz, Munich (Fig. 21, Pl. 
VII) and both centerpiece and cornerpieces of 
the one in Kansas City.** The parallel for the 
border stripe would again be the Widener rug 
(Fig. 17, Pl. VIII). 

In the small secondary quatrefoils of the 
London and Paris Ottoman fragments (Figs. 5, 
6, Pl. Il) there are small figures which should 
be mentioned before we close. Erdmann has 
likened them in his Oriens review to the 
“candelabra” motives of Mamluk rugs and 
hence suggested a mid-16th century dating for 
the carpet. We may agree that the carpet was 
early from the excellence and precision of its 
designing, but indicate more suitable prototypes 
for these tiny forms in the ones that fill the lobes 
of the centerpiece of the Residenz kilim which 
we haye illustrated (Fig. 21, Pl. VIL) and those 
that adorn the border cartouches of that silken 
piece whose design he himself assembled so 
skilfully from fragments in four German 
museums and from two private sources a 
quarter-century ago.** 

There is no need to believe that the designers 
of these Ottoman carpets were natives of 
Kashan, for assuredly they were not. We need 
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Fig. 20 Reconstruction of an Ottoman carpet design from a fragment in the Kestner-Museum, Hanover, Germany, 
by Charles Grant Ellis 
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Fig. 19 Fragment of an Ottoman 
rug. Kestner - Museum, 
Hanover. No. 14 


Fig. 10 F. R. Martin’s fragment. 
Nationalmuseum, Stockholm. 
N.M. 154/1899 Collection. R3.51 
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Fig. 25. An unusual Ushak rug. 
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A silk kilim from Kashan. 
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Fig. 24 The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
Gift of Mrs. Douglas M. Moffat. 58.46 
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FOUR SMALL 16th CENTURY KASHAN RUGS WITH SILK PILE, SHOWING THE “KASHAN CORONAL” IN VARIED FORMS 


not consider them Persians at all, although it 
seems quite possible that they had been. The 
lesson which these pieces hold for us, however, 
would seem to be that the carpets of Kashan, 
particularly those of silk, have been thought as 
desirable and have been proportionately as 
widespread in their dissemination by gift and 
trade in the 16th and 17th centuries as in recent 
years. If we can accept that this was likely to 
have been the case and that in consequence 
these highly valued textiles would have been 
prime candidates for use as the prototypes of 
new designs in the workshops of those lands 
peripheral to Persia, we may gain better under- 
standing of such designs as the Ushak rug in 
possession of Piero Barbieri of Genoa (Fig. 25, 
Pl. VII) and its sisters in Berlin *” and Paris ** 

or another in the Museum at Hamburg.** In 
the Caucasus one might add Joseph McMullan’s 
carpet from the Mosque at Nigde, now in the 
Metropolitan ** and its sister in the Sanguszko 
Collection *® or a much more recent Karabagh 
carpet (Fig. 26, Pl. VIL) ** in which nothing 
remains of the coronals save the rosettes alone. 

Our conclusions: 

In these two Ottoman carpets which we have 
reconstituted here from fragments, element 
after element seems traceable to the use of rugs 
from Kashan, in Central Persia, as models. 

The degree in which Kashan carpet design 
has influenced the 16th and 17th century pat- 
terns of various weaving centers outside of 
Persia proper deserves further investigation. 
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